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THE  CANARY  BIRD. 

:o: 

The  well-known  little  songster  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  and 
Cape  de  Yerde  Islands,  and  also  of  Madeira.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  and  is  of  a  variety  of  colors,  some  being  yellow,  some 
white  and  some  mottled  and  shaded.  It  has  been  diffused  over 
almost  every  civilized  country,  on  account  of  the  charm  of  its  song. 

CARE    AND    TREATMENT    OF   THE    CANARY. 

The  following  suggestions  are  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Holden,  a  gentle- 
man eminently  qualified  to  treat  the  little  pets,  in  their  sickness,  as 
well  as  health  :  — 

Birds,  as  well  as  persons,  are  subjects  for  colds;  they  take  colds 
naturally,  when  subject  to  a  draught  of  air.     The  window  is  down, 

srhaps,  or  the  door  open,  or  the  room  too  cold.     The   proper  tem 

rature  for  the  canary  is  sixty  degrees.  If  the  cold  is  not  cured 
ff  'ill  lead  to  asthma,  and  then  to  the  gapes.  To  cure,  feed,  in  ad- 
ia.'On  to  their  regular  seed,  rape  and  canary,  a  paste  made  from  a 
urd  boiled  egg  and  one  pulverized  cracker,  the  same   as  when  set- 

'^S-  .  .  . 

Loss  of   Voice. — Give  a  little  unflavored  rock  candy,  dissolved  in 

le  drinking  water,  together  with  a  few  kernels  of  red  pepper,  put 
ito  a  paste,  as  described  above,  or  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  with  a 
Liantity  of  red  pepper  thereon. 

For  Diarrhoea.,  put  a  rusty  nail  in  the  drinking  water. 
Oostiveness. — Give  a  piece  of  sweet  apple,  a  little  chickweed,  let- 
tuce, or  any  green  food  will  usually  afford  relief.    Most  ailments  of 
birds  commence  with  a  cold ;  to  prevent  this,  saves  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble. 

Fgg  Bound. — At  the  time  of  mating,  they  should  be  fed  on  green 
food — this  is,  in  a  measure,  preventive.  If  this  is  not  successful, 
carefully  take  the  bird  and  bathe  the  passage  gently  with  warm 
»veet  oil.  To  rid  them  of  red  lice,  at  night,  place  a  white  towel 
on  the  top  of  the  cage,  in  the  morning  this  will  be  covered  with 
them.  Shake  them  into  the  fire,  and  repeat  the  same  thing  every 
day  till  they  are  entirely  gone. 

Moulting. — When  the  bird  is  shedding  its  feathers  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  room,  away  from  draught  of  air,  and  fed  on  egg 
paste,  as  before  described  for  a  cold.  If  the  tail  and  wing  feathers 
do  not  readily  come  out,  remove  them  one  at  a  time  gently 

or 
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THE  CAMEL. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  no  less  mani- 
fest in  the  construction  of  the  camel,  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  his  creation.  As  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, it  is  profitable  only  on  the  deserts,  where 
it  rivals  everything  yet  introduced  as  a  means 
of  transportation.  _ 

It  wouki  seem  that  the  Creator  made  him 
specially  for  the  purpose  which  he  fills;  as  the 
great  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  could  not  so 
profitably  be  traversed  without  him.  And 
hers  the  goodness  of  God  is  manifest,  for  He 
certainly  cares  for  the  temporal  wants  of  man, 
as  well  as  his  spiritual.  The  Arab  depends 
upon  him  as  a  burden-bearer,  for  his  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  also  manufactures  clothing 
from  his  aair.  The  camel's  stomach  is  so  di- 
vided that  he  can  drink,  as  lie  does,  water 
enough  to  ^ast  him  for  many  days;  for,  in 
crossing  the  deserts,  which  they  so  frequently 
do,  they  are  obliged  to  travel  many  days  over 
burning  sand,  without  meeting  a  single  spring 
of  water.  A  very  small  quantity  of  herbage  will 
satisfy  his  hunger,  and  that  of  the  poorest 
quality,  sucli  as  the  desert  produces.  His 
stomacii  is  ad:ipted  to  the  demands  of  his  situ- 
ation as  wc  have  seen;  but  tliis  is  not  all;  his 
feet  are  wonderfully  made;  so  constructed  that 
he  could  nor,  walk  long  or  easily  on  a  hard  sur- 
face or  on  d.imp  r-nil,  for  the  litter  would  pro- 
duce inttamination  in  his  limbs,  and  the  former 
bruise  his  sofi  lioof.  but  t  le  desert  is  the  place 
of  all  places  he  delighto  to  abide  in,  for  there 
)ie  is  at  home. 


A  large  camel  will  carry  seven  to  twelve 
hundred  weight  upon  his  back,  and  travel  thir- 
ty miles  a  day  at  that.  The  courier  camel  will 
travel,  without  a  load,  ninety  miles  a  day,  if 
the  ground  be  dry  and  level,  and  subsist  on 
dry,  thorny  desert  plants,  for  eight  or  ten  days 
together,  but  after  this  they  require  something 
more  nutritious,  in  the  shape  of  dates,  per- 
haps. 


The  Marmot;. — A  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents. 
In  general  they  have  a  ttiick  body,  strong  legs, 
powerful  claws,  and  sharp  teeth.  They  bur- 
row in  the  ground,  and  retreat  to  their  hole 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  on.  This  is 
formed  with  great  art,  having  two  entrances, 
both  leading  to  one  spacious  apartment,  warm- 
ly lined  with  hay  or  moss. 

A  number  of  marmots  live  together  in  one 
burrow,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter,  finding 
themselves  becoming  torpid,  they  close  up  the 
entrances  to  their  home,  and  cover  themselves 
up  with  hay  and  await  the  approach  of  warm 
weather.  The  bobac  and  the  common  marmot 
are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Maryland  marmot,  or  woodchuck, 
is  common  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is  sometimes  a  troublesome  animal,  consuming 
great  quantities  of  herbage,  and  sometimes  at- 
tacking the  corn.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  of  a  grayish  brovni. 

The  prairie  marmot,  or  wish-ton-wish,  builds 
his  dweUing  in  the  barren  tracts  of  the  western 
country,  where  his  burrow  is  indicated  by  lit- 
tle mounds  of  earth.  Whole  acres  of  ground 
are  occupied  by  thousands  of  these  little  ten- 
ants, which  are,  however,  often  turned  out  of 
their  snug  retreats  by  owls,  snakes,  tortoises, 
and  lizards;  these,  not  having  the  patience  to 
build  habitations  for  themselves,  appropriate 
those  of  this  industrious  marmot,  and  fre- 
quently destroy  the  young  family. 

The  hoary  marmot,  or  whistler,  is  so  called 
from  its  shrill  whistle  when  alarmed.  The 
Indians  eat  the  flesh  of  this  little  animal,  and 
make  blankets  of  its  skin.  It  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 


/ 


Tins  Cavt,  or  Capybara. — This  creature  is 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pig;  it  is  web-footed  and 
swims  well;  feeds  ou  lish,  roots,  and  sugar- 
cane; found  in  South  America. 

The  Agouti. — This  quadruped  is  a  native  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  lives  in  holes  in 
trees.  It  feeds  greedily  on  all  sorts  of  food, 
but  principally  on  roots  and  fruits.  Its  hmd 
legs  are  much  longer  than  its  fore  paws,  »^ich 
it  uses  as  the  squirrel  does,  lo  carr}-  its  food  to 
its  mouth.  It  resembles  a  rat,  but  has  a  very 
short  tail. 


TPIE    VULTURE. 


The  Armadillo. — Of  this  quadruped  there 
are  many  species,  all  resembling  each  other, 
but  ditfering  in  size  and  in  the  cunstruCtiou  of  I 
tiieir  shell.  The  armor  which  covers  tfi?^ 
head,  tail,  and  all  the  upper  parts,  is  not  one 
solid  piece,  but  consists  of  several  parts,  joined 
to  each  other  by  membranes.'  The  armadil 
loes  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America.  They 
are  harmless  and  innocent,  burrowing  in  sand 
hills  like  rabbits.  They  feed  upon  vi-getables, 
fruits  and  roots.    >  ^ 

They  Wiilk  rapidly,  but  they  can  neither 
climb  trees  nor  run  ;  so  when  pursued, 
their  only  resource  is  to  dig  into  the  gronnd' 
which  they  do  with  great  iapidily.  In  order 
to  get  them  out  of  the  burrow  the  hunters 
smoke  them,  though  this  plan  is  not  always 
successful,  as,  while  the  enemy  digs,  the  ani- 
mal digs  also,  and  throws  up  the  dirt  so  as  to 
exclude  the  smoke.  The  armadillo  is  some- 
times hunted  by  small  dogs  and  overtaken;  he 
then  rolls  himself  into  a  ball,  and  is  carried 
away.  Sometimes,  if  he  fii\ds  himself  near  a 
precipice,  he  rolls  htoiself  up,  and  falls  doTvn 
unhurt,  and  thus  escapes  his  pursuers. 

The  Platypus.  —  A  ^curious  web-footed 
quadruped  of  New  Holland,  living  chiefly  in 
rivers,  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects,  with  a 
body  like  the  ottei,  fur  like  the  beaver,  and  a 
bill  like  the  duck.     It  is  thirteen  inches  long. 

The  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.— A  species 
of  sturgeon,  is  from  fifty  to  four  hundred 
pounds'  weight.  It  is  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties, in  large  European  rivers,  for  the  isinglass 
which  it  furnishes.  This  is  procured  in' the 
form  of  jelly,  by  boiling  the  fish,  which  when 
dried  becomes  isinglass. 

The  Skate.— a  species  of  fish,  wcighino- 
sometimes  two  liundred  pounds  It  is  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  thin,  flat,  and  disgustiarr 
to  look  upon.  It  is  found  in  Emopean  seas^ 
and  all  along  the  American  shores.  It  is  con- 
sidered good  eating  in  Englana,  but  here  it  is 
only  used  for  bait. 


The  wisdom  of  the  Great  Creator  is  mani- 
fest in  all  his  works  to  that  one  who  studies 
with  an  honest  heart.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
though  we  find  very  many  species,  there  is  not 
one  but  was  created  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
many  are  so  obvious  that  a  new  beginner  in 
the  study  of  nature  can  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
great  design  of  the  Creator. 

The  vulture,  though  so  disgusting  to  us,  per- 
forms his  part,  and  takes  delight  in  his  life. 
He  is<i  gregarious  bird  and  is  found  in  warm 
and  mild  climates.  He  feeds  on  carrion,  small 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles;  is  indolent,  has.  a 
disgusting  form,  and  emits  a  bad  odor. 

The  vulture  of  the  Andes  lives  on  the  lofty 
rocks  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
principal  American  species  are  the  condon, 
Califuriiian,  vulture,  king  vulture,  turkey  buz- 
zard, and  the  black  or  carrion  vulture.  The 
largest  of  these  species  is  found  upon  the 
whole  range  of  mountains  which  traverse  the 
American  continent.  It  measures  aBout  three 
feet  in  leJigth,  and  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings 
is  about  nine  feet;  its  color  nearly  black,  head 
and  neck  bare  of  feathers  and  covered  with  a 
hard  and  wrinkled  reddish  skin.  His  head  is 
surmounted  by  an  oblong  comb,  and  around 
his  neck  ^e  wears  a  riiflf  of  white  feathers. 
Like  the  eagle,  he  is  bold  and  ferocious,  though 
preferring  a  dead,  putrid  carcass  to  feed  upon, 
which  his  eye  is  not  6^1ow  to  see,  when  such  an 
object  is  within  the  range  of  his  eye.  He  will 
attack  a  living  animal  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
if  one  de£^d  cannot  be  found.  When  his  hun- 
ger is  extreme,  he,  with  a  companion,  will  ai- 
tack  a  conga,  a  calf,  or  a  full  grown  cow,  and 
continue  to  lacerate  it,  wiih  beak  and  talons, 
till  it  falls  exbausled  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Were  it  not"To.r  this  scavenger  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  prepared  to  rid  the  arid  regions  of 
the  earth  o&  putrid  animal  matter,  the  air 
would  be  filled  with  a  pestilence  fatal  to  ani- 
mal nature.  Thu.s,  we  see  His  kindness  and 
His  wisdom  manifest  ii  this  most  loathsome 
of  all  birds. 


The  eagle  is  the  most  powerful   of  all  the 
feathered  race 


THE  HT^NA. 

All  the  wanner  parts  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent, from  India  to  the  Senegal,  in  western 
Africa,  are  inhabited  by  great  Dumbcrs  of  a 
singular  animal,  v/hich  appears  in  some  re- 
spects to  unite  the  char  ictcrs  of  several  dis- 
tinct creatures.  This  i^  the  common  striped 
Hyaena,  a  creature  of  the  most  repulsive  as 
pect,  and  to  the  full  as  dlsgusiinjj  in  his  hab- 
its as  in  his  external  i\ppoarancc.  At  first  sight 
he  has  a  ijood  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a 
large,  and  very  urly  dog,  and  agrees  so 
closely  in  pome  of  Jiis  character:s  with  the  dogs 
that  Linnaeus,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist, 
associated  the  hyaena  with  lhe»e  animals  (dogs 
wolves,  and  foxes,)  under  the  name  of  CanU 
Hymna.  Later  naturalists,  however,  have 
found  distinctions  which  warrant  the  com 
plete  remova?  of  the  hyjena  Iromthis  locality. 

Tliese  are  derived  partly  from  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  which  some 
what  approacli  those  of  the  cats,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  liytena  is  furnished  like  that  of 
the  larger  cats  (the  lion,  tiger,  &c.)  with  a 
number  of  prickles,  serving  to  rasp  the  last 
particle  of  flesh  from  the  bones  of  its  prey. 

Unlike  the  catsliowever,  their  claws  are  MOt 
retractile;  and  they  possess  beneath  the  tail  a 
little  pouch,  like-  that  wiiich  we  meet 
with  in  the  civet,  and  which,  as  in  that  ani- 
mal, serves  as  a  receptacle  for  an  odorous  sc- 
crcticn.  The  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  hyjena 
are  exceedingly  solid  and  powerful,  and  the 
former  arc  moved  by  muscles  of  prodigious 
strength,  enabling  the  animal  to  crnck  bone.<- 
which  one  would  have  thought  beyond  his 
power;  so  firmly  does  he  bite,  and  so  tena 
cious  is  he  of  liis  hold  upon  anytliing  that  he 
has  once  seized,  thai  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  him  let  it  go.  The  Moors  are  said  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  this 
circumstance  to  rapture  the  hyscna.  They 
throw  him  the  end  of  a  long  sack,  and  when 
he  has  seized  it,  they  may  drag  him  where 
ever  they  please,  without  any  fear  of  his  losing 
his  hold.  Cuvicr  tells  us,  also,  tint  t  lie  Arabs 
employ  the  name  of  the  liysena  as  expressive 
of  obstinacy;  and  the  term  "  stiff  necked'" 
may  certainly  be  applied  to  ild^sanimal  in  niori 
senses  than  one,  for  it  not  unfnqucntiy  Imp 
pen^  that  the  vertcbrfc  of  his  slinit.  thick  iieek 
becomes  fixed  together  by  a  bony  secrclion,  in 
conjcquence  of  the  violent  nniscitlar  action  i' 
which  they  are  constantly  exposed,  so  tlu.t,  in 
some  cases,  the  whole  of  these  bones  are  a' 
li^t  united  into  n  sinjrln  piece  Ilence,  tin 
older  wiiters  to  whom  tins  fart  appc-ars1oliav( 
been  well  known,  were  induced  to  assert  Ihat 
the  hytrna,  unlike  other  nnimaLs,  had  but  a 
sinfflc  bone  in  his  neck.  The  Avholc  forepart 
of  the  body  in  the  hycana  is  muscular  and  well 


developed — a  structure  enabling  the  creature 
to  dig  into  the  earth  with  great  facility,  wl  ich, 
as  we  .shairpee  hereafter,  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  him;  but  the  hinder  quarters  are  de- 
pressed*, the  legs  being  thrown  out  behind  very 
much,  so  as  to  give  a  very  awkw.ard  appear- 
ance of  v.eakness  to  this  part  of  the  animal. 
The  liead  is  short  and  thick ;  the  no.se  broad 
and  black;  the  eyes  prominent ;  the  ears  very 
large,  bold,  upriaht,  reaily  naked,  and  of  a 
dull,  purplish  color.  The  general  color  of  the 
animal  is  a  brownish  grey,  marked  with  irregu- 
lar dark  brown  or  blackish  bunds  on  the  bodv 
and  limbs;  the  tail  is  railur  short  and  bushy, 
and  along  the  ba(  k  runs  a  str  ng,  brist'o  mane, 
which  the  creature  erects  when  irritated. 

The  hyfena  genet^'ally  lives  in  caves,  where  it 
sleeps  dnringthe  day, being  a  strictly  noctumal 
animal  in  its  wild  state.  Its  feeds  principally 
upon  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals 
which  it  may  meet  with  in  those  hospitable 
solitudes:  but,  in  many  cases,  venturing  nearer 
to  the  habitations  of  man,  it  seeks  its  food  ia 
a  manner  which  tends  more  than  anything  to 
excite  our  abhorrence. 

The  creatures  prowl  into  the  cemeteries  dur. 
ing  the  night,  and  tenr  open  the  grAvcs  in 
search  of  newly-buried  bodies,  Avhich  they 
mangle  and  devour  with  insatiable  voracity. 


Tire  Jerboa. — A  curious  little  animal,  six 
inches  in  length,  having  very  short  fore-legs 
and  long  hind  ones.  "When  attempting  to  es- 
cape, il  makes  prodigious  leaps.  In  form  it 
resembles  the  kangaroo.  It  inhabits  Africa. 
There  arc  two  or  three  species  in  Asia. 


The  Poecupike.— Of  this  quadruped  there 
arc  several  species.  The  coramoj  porcupine 
of  Europe  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  long  spines  or  quills,  tapering  to  a  point. 
In  defending  itself,  this  animal  lies  on  one  side, 
and  roils  suddenly  with  the  other  upon  its  en- 
emy. The  spin's  lave  n,  poisonous  quality, 
and  inflict  wounds  wliirh  nio  difficult  to  cure. 
If.liasnotthe  power  of  throwing  out  ilsquills, 
:is  has  been  s:ud.  The  other  species  are  the 
er.nando,  and  urson,  f  r  Canada  porcupine. 
The  former  is  carnivorous;  tl.c  latter  feeds 
eliicfly  up;.n  \\v  bark  of  ihc  juniper  tn  c.  Its 
quills"  .nrc  .used' by  the  Indians  in  ornamenting 
their  dress. 


The  CniscniLL.v.  This  prrtly  little  animal 
is  .M  kind  of  mouse,  and  i-*  about  eleven  inches 
in  lingih,  wi'h  a  verv  long  tail.  Il  is  found  in 
(^hili.''  Its  fur  is  of  a,  1-cautiful  gray  color, 
mottled  with  Avhitc,  and  is  much  used  for  caps, 
furs,  &c. 


THE    TAPIR. 

This  animal  as  will  be  seen,  somewhat  re 
sembles  the  hog,  although  it  ia  much  larger, 
v.'hen  fuil  grown;  its  weight,  is  about  eight 
hundred  pounds.  Its  color  is  of  a  brown,  and 
it  has  a  mane  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  its  gen- 
eral food  is  vegetables.  It  sleeps  during  the 
day  in  a  secluded  place,  and  at  night  sallies 
forth  in  quest  of  a  repast;  melons,  guords, 
and  such  like  food  please  his  palate.  He  has 
a  long  flexible  nose  which  serves  him  to  ft  cer- 
tain extent  as  ihc  trunk  does  the  Elephant. 

He  is  a  native  of  South   America    and  also 
Malacca, 


THE  PELICAN. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  bird,  oae 
common  to  Europe  and  America,  one  ex- 
clusively American,  and  one  in  New  Holland. 

The  common  Pelican  is  about  six  feet  long, 
of  a  white  color  above  with  a  yellowish  breast 

It  is  the  largest  of  the  web-footcd  birds, 
wanders  widely,  and  inhabits  a  diversity  of 
climates  frequenting  oceans,  lakes,  riverSj 
and  ponds,  in  quest  of  its  food.  It  is  very 
voracious  and  gluttonous;  its  principal  food 
is  fish;  skimming  over  the  water  they  sudden- 
ly pounce  upon  the  unsuspecting  fish,  and  de- 
posit him  in  a  long  pouch  with  which  they 
arc  provided,  that  is  suspended  from  their 
throat;  this  operation  is  repeated  till-  the  pouch 
is  filled,  then  they  retire  to  the  shore  to 
swallow  and  digest  the  products  of  their  ex- 
cursion. Ills  note  is  a  hoarse  hollow  sound, 
resembling  a  grunt.  They  arc  found  in  flocks 
of  about  twelve,  generally  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  water,  seldom  perched  upon  a  tree. 


THE    LEOPARD. 

A  beautiful  quadruped,  of  the  cat  kind, 
found  in  Africa.  lie  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  length,  of  a  fawn  color,  marked  with 
large,  black,  rose  like  spots.  The  tail  is  very 
long,  and  annulated  with  black  and  white  lie 
is  very  sanguinary,  and  preys  \ipun  antelopes, 
monkeys  and  small  quadrupeds,  upon  which 
he  darts  from  his  liidiiigplac?.  He  is  unriv- 
alled for  flgilify  a-id  rapidiiy  of  motion.  His 
disposition  is  tierce  nnd  savage,  but  he  may  be 
brought  1o  some  digrre  of  lumeness,  though 
it  is  never  safe  to  trust  him. 

The  hunting  leopard,  or  chetak,  appears  to 
possess  some  qualities  both  of  lliedig  and  cat. 
Ue  is  smeller  ihia  the  African  leopard,  of  n 
fawn  color  above,  and  wliiie  beneitli,  dotied 
over  wilh  black  spois.  lie  is  a-i  iniiahitant  ol 
the  snuthcrn  regions  of  As-iaand  Africa.  He 
is  domesticated  iu  India,  and  Ubcd  for  hunticg. 


THE  ZEBRA. 

This  animal  belongs  to  the  Horse  genus, 
and  i3  cclebratrd  for  his  beautiful  striped  skin. 

He  is  found  in  his  wild  state  in  iSouthrrn 
Africa,  though  lamed  and  domesticated  like 
(he  horse,  he  Jias  never  teca  used  for  iiny 
practical  purpose. 


The  Magpie  is  a  bird  possessing  the  cun- 
ning, thievish,  meddlesome  disposition  of  the 
crow  f  amil}'. 


THE   CARACAL. 

This  animal  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  found  in  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Asia.  It  is 
somqwhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  much  fiercer 
and  stronger.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color  above, 
and  white  beneath.  It  generally  subsists  upon 
the  refuse  of  the  lion's  meal,  and  for  *.,his  pur- 
pose it  follows  that  animal  from  place  to  place. 
When  this  source  fails,  it  will  sometimes  at- 
tack hares,  rabbits  and  birds. 


THE   HERON 


There  are  several  species  of  this  bird;  their 
leggs  and  bills  are  long,  particularly  adapted 
to  meet  their  wants  in  securing  their  food, 
whi  ch  is  fish,  frogs,  field  mice,  small  reptiles, 
&c  'L'hey  reside  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  ponds, 
rivers,  and  in  marshes.  The  common  Her- 
on is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  east- 
ern continent ;  when  in  quest  of  its  food,  it 
wades  into  the  water  and  there  waits  in  an  at- 
titude very  demure,  but  with  an  eye  to 
business  (ill  the  coveted  meal  is  secured. 

The  male  bird  is  very  gallant  toward  the 
female  while  setting  for  he  brings  her  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  his  fishing  ex 
cursioii.  The  American  species  of  this 
bird  arc:  the  American  night  Heron, 
or  qua  hird,  (a  noctural  bird,)  the  Snowy 
Heron,  Lousiana  Heron,  white  crowced  He- 
ron, blue  Heron,  American  Bittern,  Green 
Heron  and  least  bittern.  The  Agami  Heron 
is  a  Soutli  American  Bird.  The  American 
bittern,  (or  heron)  is  found  in  middle 
eastern  i\Iassachusetts.  Its  note  is  very  pe- 
culiar, the  sound  of  whic}i,very  perfectly  imi- 
iates  that  of  post  driving  with  an  echo,  so  rnuch 
BO  that  it  receives  the  name  of  post  driving. 


THE   MUSKRAT 

Receives  its  name  from  two  cir 
cumstances :  iirst,  because  in 
shape  and  appearance  it  mncli  re- 
sembles the  common  wharf  and 
otlier  rats;  second,  because  it  is 
provided  with  a  secretion  similar 
to  musk,  or  in  fact  musk  of  its 
quality.  It  is  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, well  known  in  Kew  Eng- 
land, living  a  greater  part  of  the 
season  on  the  shores  of  streams 
and  ponds  ;  at  such  times,  it  bur- 
rows very  convenient  to  the  wa- 
ters edge,  often  the  mouth  of 
which  will  be  under  the  water,  to 
whicH  it  flees  at  the  approach  of 
danger.  In  the  winter  time  they 
build  temporary  nests  on  the  ice, 
over  still  water.  It  is  composed 
of  grass  and  the  roots  of  grass, 
usually  about  the  size  of  a  bushel 
basket.  They  grow  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  common  rat,  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long,  the  body  is  well  propor- 
tioned, and,  as  we  have  said,  very 
much  resembling  that  of  common 
rats,  even  to  the  tail,  which  is 
dissimilar  in  that  it  is  considera- 
bly more  flat. 

Its  principle  food  is  muscles 
and  snails,  although  it  will  eat 
fruit,  and  is  so  fond  of  it  that  it 
will  be  tempted  to  go  into  a  trap 
after  it.  It  is  provided  with  long 
sharp  tecith,  well  adapted  to  open 
muscle's  shells,  which  we  find  in 
large  heaps  sometimes  on  the 
banks  of  our  rivers.  Their  fur  is 
much  used  in  the  fur  trade. 
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THE  PUMJL. 

This  quadruped  is  peculiar  to  America.  It 
la  of  a  fawn  color,  without  a  mane  or  tuft  at 
the  end  of  the  tail,  and  is  from  three  to  five  feet 
long.  Notwithstanding  its  sjze  and  strength, 
it  is  cowardly,  and,  like  all  cowards,  sanguin- 
ary. It  will  frequently  suck  the  blood  of  a 
whole  flock  of  sheep.  It  seizes  its  prey  like 
other  members  of  the  cat  family;  it  crouches 
and  crawls  softly  through  the  bushes,  and  then 
suddenly  leaps  upon  its  victim  and  tears  it  in 
pieces.  It  is  taken  by  the  lasso  on  the  plains 
of  South  America.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  be- 
comes tractable,  and  even  fond  of  its  keeper. 
This  animal  was  formerly  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  where  he  passed  under 
the  various  nanies  of  panther,  painter,  and 
catamount.  He  is  now  seldom  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  the  mountains,  and  remote  ■western  re- 
gions. 


The  Lynx. — An  animal,  of  the  cat  family- 
found  in  the  northern  climates  of  both  conti 
nents.  It  leaps  and  bourfds  like  a  cat,  feeds  on 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  and  follows  its  prey  to 
the  tops  of  trees.  The  keenneps  of  its  sight  is 
proverbial.  There  are  three  species  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  bay  lyax,  or  American  wild  cat,  is 
the  most  common,  and  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  United  States,  ^t  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  cat,  and  is  of  a  reddish  color,  spot- 
ted with  brown,  with  short  legs,  and  a  short 
tail.  The  Canada  lynx  has  been  thought  by 
some  naturalists  to  be  the  same  as  the  l^uro- 
pcan  lynx.  The  banded  lynx  appears  to  in- 
habit the  western  regions,  but  is  little  known. 
There  are  several  foreign  species  of  lynx. 


The  Skai,. — A  sjenus  of  animals,  found  in 
all  sea.-,  but  chiefly  in  those  of  the  polar  re 
gion^.  Tlierc  are  many  species.  Their  struct 
urc  is  almir.iMy  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life; 
the  nostrils  and  ears  both  closing  when  the  ani- 
mal dives.  Its  hind  feet  alone  are  used  for 
swimming.  Its  movements  on  land  are  slow 
and  painiful,  dragging  itself  forward  like  a 
reptile.? 


THE   TIGER. 

A  quadruped  of  the  cat  family,  inferior  only 
to  the  lion  in  strength,  size,  and  courage. 
The  body  is  long,  the  legs  rather  short,  the 
eyes  glassy,  and  the  countenance  haggard. 
He  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  is- 
lands. He  has  strength  to  seize  a  man  and 
carry  him  off  at  full  gallop.  His  ferocity  leads 
him  to  slay  beyond  his  desire  of  food.  In 
contrast  to  these  hideous  qualities,  his  skin  is 
marked  with  singular  beauty,  being  of  a  fawn 
color,  splendidly  striped  downwards  with 
black  bands.  His  step  resembles  that  of  a  cat. 
When  taken  young,  and  kindly  treated,  he 
grows  familiar,  and  exhibits  gentleness  and  af- 
fection towards  his  keeper.  There  is  but  one 
species,  the  roy%^l  tiger  of  Asia ;  though  a  va- 
riety called  the  clouded  tiger,  is  known.  The 
black  tiger  of  South  America  is  a  fierce  ani- 
mal, of  the  size  of  the  jaguir,  and  is  but  little 
known.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
jaguar. 


The  Dog. — The  genus  includes  not  only 
dogs  generally,  but  foxes,  wolves,  &c. 

The  domestication  of  the  dog  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  of  any  other  animal.  His  at- 
tachment and  fidelity  surpass  those  of  all  other 
brutes.  His  confidence  even  seems  to  ap- 
proach friendship,  and  he  excites  in  return 
feelings  of  strong  affection.  He  is  thus  a 
source  of  constant  pleasure,  and,  possessing 
great  strength  and  speed,  and  a  strong  scent, 
he  becomes  a  powerful  and  useful  ally  in  the 
subjugation  of  other  animals.  He  hat  fol- 
lowed man  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  seems  to  be  ^he  onlv  animal  whose  exist- 
ence is  not  confined  within  certain  geographi- 
cal limits. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  dog  was  derived 
from  the  wolf  or  jackal,  but,  as  he  is  found 
wild  in  many  of  the  Asiatic  islands  and  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  world,  and  appears  to 
possess  a  distinct  character  in  tl)at  state,  it  is 
probable  that  he  is  an  original  species. 


The  Wolf  is  a    fierce  and  savage   beast, 
greatly  resembling  the  dog. 
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THE  BUFFALO  OR  AMERICAN  BISON. 


This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  American  ani 
mals  that  hve  in  a  wild  state.  Theyrange  the 
western  part  of  North  America,  and  are  found 
in  immense  herds  on  the  praries.  While  feed- 
ing they  scatter  themselves  over  the  country, 
but  when  moving  in  a  mass  they  form  a  dense 
column,  aoarccly  to  be  impeded;  even  1  irj^e 
rivers,  which  lay  in  their  c  airse,  an;  crossed 
with  a3  little  ccremon}'  as  a  brook.  They  arc 
constantly  on  the  move,  making  a  large  circuit, 
going  up  one  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
down  the  oUier.  This  they  continue  in  succes 
sion,  tliough  it  taives  several  years  to  complete 
a  circuit.  They  love  to  feed  upon  the  tender 
gra<s  tha.t  springs  up  after  a  fire  has  spread 
over  the  prairie.  In  the  winter  they  scrape 
away  the  snow  to  reach  the  grass.  Naturally, 
Ihey  are  timid,  but  when  Troiuided  they  be 
come  desperate  ami  dangeroii«.  Thousands 
have  b.H'n  slauglilcrod  for  tlicir  ttc^h  and  skin.«, 
arid  many  more  lor  mere  plea-ure,  and  then 
their  carcasses  left,  in  the  field  to  be  devoured 
by  wi!d  beasts. 

The  Bison  13  now  found  only  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  formerly  it  is  supposed  th.at  he 
roamed  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Civilization  in 
its  onward  march  toward  the  greai  west,  has 
compelled  him  to  retreat  bffnre  it, as  it  has  the 
Indian,  and,  like  hirr:,  he  v.ill  in  time  utterly 
vanish  from  the  United  States. 


THE    ANTELOPE. 


UoTis::. — This  animal  15  now  only  known  in 
a  domestic  state,  or,  if  wild,  buc  as  the  olT 
f  pring  of  domjsiic  varieties.  The  line«t  Ijreed 
iitlui',  of  Aia-.ia.  Most  countries  possess  vi 
rietics  of  Ihi-i  iinimal  ]ieciiliar  to  themselves 
The  horse  may  be  considered  the  mcst  valua- 
ble of  all  the  brute  creation  to  man.  He 
combines  .strength,  f-peed  :<\v\  docility  beyond 
any  other  ani:n^l.  The  wi'd  herds  of  horses 
in  lae  western  regions,  Mexico^  and  South 
America,  arc  sprung  from  llic  liorscj  biough; 
I  -''o  iho  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
•ftln  cold  countricf^,  as  the  Slictland  I-land? 
Ihii  animal  dwindles  into  a  pony,  v.-hich  is  a 
very  harciy,  useful  and  sagacious  animal. 


Tills  genus  embraces  many  species,  as  the 
common  or  Indian  antelope,  striped  antelope, 
springbok,  cIk.  antelope,  Scythian  antelope, 
heartbetst.  prong- horned  n  Tit  elope,  h:i  messed 
antelope,  adiliix,  oryx,  foui--liorned  antelope, 
chamois,  and  some  (.thers.  The  gnu  has  been 
considered  as  be  longing  to  this  race,  though 
perhaps  improperly."  Tlicy  are  all  natives  of 
the  eastern  continent,  except  the  prong  horned 
which  iuliabits  tliP!  United  States;  l](y{.re 
distinguisht  d  by  large,  lustrous  eyes,  pointed 
ears,  and  slender  legs.  Tluy  are  gener.-lly 
extremely  tii:)id  and  fleet.  They  do  m-t  Ciist 
their  horns  like  {he  deer. 

The  common  antelope  Js  a  little  smaller 
than  our  common  deer.  When  young  they  aio 
of  a  yellowish  fawn  color,  and  grow  darker 
vithige.  They  inliabit  the  AS  hole  of  India, 
roaming  in  A\il(l  herds,  of  fifly  or  sixty,  over 
ihe  uuinli.bicd  plains.  The  "lliudoo  piinces 
pursue  this  auiinal  with  trijined  hanks,  v«hich 
hx  Iheir  talons  upon  the  Ik  ad  and  throat,  ai:d 
keep  ittilltlic  dogs  come  up.  The  striped  an- 
telope is  aslargeasastag,andli;'s  white, ) tripes 
extending  along  the  ba?k  and  sides.  It  inhabits 
iho  Cape  of  (iood  Hope.  The  elk  antelope 
has  straight  horns,  two  feet  in  length.  It,  in- 
habits ludi.i,  Congo,  and  the  south'  in  parts  of 
Africa.  The  Scythiitfi  antelope  inh  .bits  the 
deserts  in  the  northern  p.aits  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  prong-horned  !iiitelo!'>e  is  a  peace 
i'ul  animal,  inhabiting  ihe  plains  about  the 
Rocky  Mouniains.  1  he  harnessed  antelope  is 
of  a  brown  color,  ipo-isin-uhtrlv  m.-ivhcd  with 
hands  upon  tlic  b:i(k  and  sides,  resembling  a 
harness  It  is  found  in  Senegal,  in  Africa. 
The  blue  antelope  is  of  a  si.'.'ory  blue  color, 
and  is  found  311  the  southern  p;irts  e,f  Africa. 
The  reitbok,  blissbok,  and  springbok,  are  all 
African  species. 

Gaz'.'lle  is  a  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  antelope-,  nino'^g  which  are  the.i  springbok, 
pallal),  a::el  S.T.c^al  autcle)pe,  of  Africa,  and 
tlic  proper  ira/.elle,  of  Persia.  This  latter  is  a 
s'endcr,  grae-  'fu'.  and  elegant  creature,  having 
an  eye  of  grei^t  depth  and  softn^-ss.  Tie  Per- 
cv.m  poet  likens  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  to 
those  of  the  gazelles. 
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Birds  Claws  grow  very  long, 
and  require  cutting.  This  is  a 
particular  operation ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  up  in- 
to the  blood- veins,  which  can  be 
easily  seen  by  holding  the  bird's 
claw  in  front  of  a  strong  light, 
and  then  cutting  within  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  of  the  red  vein. 

Occasionally  a  canary  is  trou- 
bled with  epilepsy.  A  sure  cure 
for  this  has  never  been  discov- 
ered. The  author  has  taken  a 
buMnch  find  other  bii'ds  affected, 
and  cut  the  bird's  claws, — one  on 
each  foot, — just  sufficient  to  draw 
the  blood,  and,  holding  the  foot 
in  warm  (not  hot)  water  until 
the  blood  ceased  to  flow;  then  a 
slight  sprinkling — with  the  hand 
— with  cold  water:  feeding  only 
on  rape-seed,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously soaked  in  water,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  apple  and  green- 
stuif,  as  recommended  above,  has 
generally  effected  a  cure. 

During  and  after  moulting,  and 
sometimes  after  breeding,  a  bird 
will  seem  to  hav:,  lost  his  appe- 
tite. At  such '.mes  it  is  well 
to  give  a  very  little  hemj),  and 
all  the  millet-seed  a  bird  will  ecit ; 
and,  if  convenient,  change  the 
location  of  his  caijro   to   a   more 
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cheerful  place. 

From  tlic  14th  of  February  to 
tlio  middle  of  3.1ay,  all  birds  have 
v."l:i:t  ii  hnovrn  a3  tho  IJcitinrx  fe- 
vcr.  This  fever  or  r.c::i::d  dccirc. 
i.3  l!:e  r:l:'onn:cct  dr/.-'n-^  ('.v  b-ttcr 
pnrt  of  April  and   cavW  i:i  TIr.v: 


and,  if  not  mated,  they  sit  mop- 
ing with  ruffled  feathers,  cease 
singing  entirely,  refuse  their  food, 
and  often,  in  their  silent  sorrow, 
pine  away  and  die.  If  their  at- 
tention can  be  diverted  from  this 
"  lovesickness,"  it  should  always 
be  done.  The  better  cure  is  to 
mate  your  bird.  If  this  is  incon- 
venient, place  him  in  the  cheerful 
sunlight,  tempt  him  with  dainty 
morsels  of  food,  talk  and  whistle 
td  him  ;  and,  if  you  have  a  friend 
that  owns  a  bird,  let  your  bird 
visit  him,  and  cheerful  company 
will  soon  restore  him  ;  or  a  better 
way  still  is  to  leave  him  at  a  well 
kept  bird  store. — Holden^s  Booh 
ou  Bir'ds. 


The  flying-iish,  when  pursued, 
darts  out  of  the  water  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  air,  in  which  it  is 
for  some  time  supported  by  the 
operation  of  its  large  and  pliable 
fins.  The  torpedo  is  furnished 
with  a  remarkable  apparatus  for 
self-preservation.  It  i-epels  eveiy 
hostile  attempt  by  an  electral 
stroke,  which  confounds  and  in- 
timidates its  cnemicG. 


The  Sponge. — Tlie  best  quality  of  sponge 
is^gathcred  in  the  MecHerraneao  pea;  but.  an 
excellent  quality  Ik  found  upoi!  the  rocks  of 
the  Bahamas  and  the  coast  of  Florida.  The 
sponge,  when  torn  fx'oni  the  rocks  to  which 
it  adheres,  appears"'/.!  first  as  a  heavy  black 
looking  mass,  having  a  strong  and  offensive 
odor,  in  order  to  clean  the  sponge,  it  is  bur- 
ied in  the  earth  for  some  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  all  the  organic  matter  will  be  de- 
composed, only  the  pure  fibrous  skeletbn  re- 
maining. The  sponge,  when  purified,  is  liable 
to  become  exceedingly  hard,  aud  to  obviate 
this  the  purified  .sponge  is  immersed  in  water 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  gly- 
cerine; after  being  squeezed  dry,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely soft  and  ebsiic. 


Sfe  W.  H.  Fenner  &  C«)'s  adv't. 


Dr.  Carpenter  in  Froviience. 

W.  H.  CARPENTER,  M.  D. 

(Late  of  the  Eye.  Ear,  Throat,  aud  Lung  Institute,  Boston,) 

Has  removed  to  PROVIDENCE,  and  lo- 
cated at  51  DORRANCE  ST., 

WHERE  HE  CAN  BE  CONSULTED  DAILY  UPON 

CATARRH,  SCROFULA, 

DEAFNESS,  ASTHMA, 

BLINDNESS,  BRONCHITIS, 

Discharges  from  the  Eirs,  Noises  in  the  heal,  Nasal  and  Aural  Poly  pit,  Opacities,  Inflamed 
Eyes,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  and  Lungs. 

^Office  hours,  THUESDAYS  mul  SUNDAYS  excepted, 

9  to  I,  2  to  4,  and  7  to  8. 


Testimony  of  a  well-known  Citizen  of  Boston. 

Pavilion,  57  TremontSt..  Boston,  Feb.  1,   1775. 
Mr.  J.  A.  P.    , 

My  Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  note  of  enquiry  regarding  W.  H.  Carpenter,  M.  D.  I 
can  say  that  Dr.  C,  is  not  only  a  tliorougiily  educated  Physician,  a  graducite  from  one  of  the 
best  Medical  Institutions  in  tlie  country,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  unexceptional  character, 
and  perfeclly  reliable,  his  word  being  as  good  as  his  bond.  From  a  knowledge  vf  his  long  and 
extensive  expeiience  in  the  treatment  of  iliseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat,  I.ungs,  and  Ca- 
tarrh aifeciions,  and  the  unifoicn  success  that  has  attended  his  improved  modes  of  practice, 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  you  and  ail  other  sulferers  from  any  of  the  above  diseases,  to 
employ  him.  Be  assured  that  Dr.  C.  is  neither  a  "Quack  nor  a  Charlatan,"  and  I,  at  least, 
conld  not  say  that  mucli  for  many  "Specialists"  who  swindle  the  unfortunate  out  of  their  mon- 
ey, without  curing  or  benertting.  I  will  only  add  that  Dr.  C.  is  a  tenant  of  mine,  and  I 
have  t'lerefore,  had  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  man,  of  his  medical  knowledge  and  of  his 
success  in  practice  being  acquainted  with  many  of  his  p.Uients.  You  may  make  any  pro- 
per use  of  lliis  you  desire. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  F.  GARDNER,  M.  D. 


See  W.  H.  Fenner  &  Go's  adv't. 


THOMAS  WINDLE, 

Practical 

Watclirhaker    Sa     Repairer. 

23     DORRANCE   ST., 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Clocks  cleaned  and  Repaired.     Pivoting  and 
Jewelling  done  for  the  trade.     Jewelry  repaired. 


1^"  Tlie  Best  is   the    Cheapest. 


FINE  JEWELRY 

of  every  description.  Diamond  Goods,  Sets 
Necklaces,  Lockets,  Crosses.  ThimWcs,  Rings, 
&c.,  in  great  variety,     At  S.  PAINE'S, 

66  WESTMINSTER  ST. 


Dr.   A.  T.   KIRBY, 

DENTIST, 

220  Westminster  Street, 


(Two  doors  below  Grace  Chnrcli,) 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


PERMANENT  GUM  TTETH.  S.  S 
Willie's  Teeth,  on  Folsom's  Patent  Plate,  f'>r 
$15.00  and  warranted  !o  suit  ii:  everv  way. 
or  vou  need  not  tnke  tliem  from  the  <  Ifioe. 
Teeth  filled  with  pure  Gnld,  and  warranted. 
CIn-micaliy  pure  Gas  constantly  on  hand  for 
extracting  Teeth  wiOi'mt  pa'n.  Call  nnd  e.-- 
nmiae  work  and  prices  aud  judge  for  youi- 
self. 


TOIk  #ORK  AT  PANIC  PRICES. 


■UIOREY'S  Hair&  Kid  Glove  Store,  and 
I" Ladies'  Hair  Dressing  Rooms,  136  West- 
minster St  ,  Providence. 

Hair  work  that  has  become  faded,  d.ved.  Comb- 
ings of  Hair  careful  v  headed  and  made  into  hair 
work,    t  haraclor  Wigs  and  DoihinCes  to  let. 


E.  fi.  SHEPARDSdN, 
106  Westmiiistiu*  St.,    -    •     Um  5, 

PKOVIDENCE,    Rr  I. 

Parasols    Repaired. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

First-Class  Violins, 

and  repairer  of  every  kind  of  Musical  In- 
strument*.   Violin,  Harp,  Guitar  and 
Banjo  Strings,  for  sale  20  per  ct. 
cheaper  than   any  other  place 
in  the  city. 


Mrs.   H.  A.    ROBERTS, 


CUSTOM  SH[«T  MANUF.VCTURER, 

.iO  Westminster  St  ,  (2d  floor.)   Trovidence,    R.    I. 
tfg"  (ieiitlemcii's  -Sliirls  made  tO    order    at  thb 
lowest  caaii  prices. 


See  W.  H.  Fenner  &  Go's  adv't. 


H.  R.  WITHERELL, 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


Flowers,  Silks,  Ribbons,  French 
Millinery,  &  Fancy  Gfoods. 

137  Westminstep   Street, 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


W.  K.  ATWOOD 

lias  received  a  lar^e  and  well  assortfd  stock 
Of 

Boots  ^  Shoes 

for  Spr'uv^  wcir.  ooH'-istin  ;  of  •r>>li  for  La- 
dies', Gents,'  jMis»es'  &  (Vv\  livn.  Tlnse 
CO  »U  will  he  sol. I  >tt  O.VK  Pil[(JH:.  an  I  tiie 
rnv(f^t  ill  that,  ;inJ  WiirrantuJ  to  hj  us  ivpres- 
cuteil. 

,       237  Westminster  Si  rpK. 
\  PaoVlDSXCE,  R.    I. 


Sowing'  Macliiiie  Repair  Shop. 


E.  C.  THAXTER, 

(Successor  to  Thaxter  &  H:irris.) 


DEALER  IX 

Sewing  Miicliiiics  & 
Macliiiic  Purts. 

Xo.    21o   VV'e>t minster 
bt.,    Cor.    Union, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I 


Aliichincs  Hoiijlit, 
Sold,  Excliaiiutd  :iii(l 
To  Let.  lltniniers  and 
nindiMs  made  to  nrJer.  Nee.lies.  Oil,  Shnt- 
tli;.s  lJ.)h')in-i,  (!  i«!tnis,  &c.,&c.  TH.VXTc.K'S 

p.vT.':.vr  snurrLh:.      auo  A--.;Mcyr  f..i- 

theGr.)VLT&  B.iki-r Sewinr  MircliiiM  iiu  I  all 
diiplic  ite  pirts  of  it.  Special  aUeiiiiou  givea 
tounv  repairs  needeJ  upon  llicsaiiic 


